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M Feting by chance with this ine jj 
gendons offer, 1 theught it might Il 
mot Fog. ſince 1 found it im ol 
another dreſie , to make it (pak » 
\ axother Language too, which amone \| 
the woſt creditable of Europe , hat 
yo! fefofted from its claim to A wii 1 
a \'There are very few Nations l 
have , at ſometime or other, laid L | 
in their pretences 1d" a ſupremacy fo 
| Their Language , and have bog | 
#1 efſiftance from unſuſpei3td *taſon ll 
and Awmbority * But however vark \(| 
| ouſly (he eamrover fie bath beer ms nf 
| es the modeffy, ind prey lj 
ths Author bat rendred 
more planfible , for hav q 
withbens any rhvate regard [ F 
ſuch eaſes mo _ ## be "> ul 
«n@ 1 
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|| ſhame of theſe moders ages, is: 
| either excedingly impair'd or loſt þ,,1 
| #u.-its familiar uſes among. tho[eh}. 
' wwho challenge the title of the Beaux 
 Eſprits 'of 'the times. The. aime 
| Sherefare of thu Projettor being to 


| ef this as peell 4s others, fts ſure 


| #nd flouriſhing Air of Þic owne|,, 
' Native tongue ) made that noble N 
| Language: of the Romans the Baſis | yy, 


' #he: world, and that I ought vot 


to the Reader; 


' 


of hu projet; CAnud finding him 

Ce free from pre- 's 
judice and partiality , I thought au fs 
axteview of «ſa excellent: and, uſe- |, 
full, a deſigne mould pot be anuccep. |. 
table ta the. more ingenious part of an 


ſ 


t0 neglect {o. faire an opportunity; 
of. bes oh to fb jy, | 
ration that i{luftrious dialect 
which as it is certainly of . all 
gather; the mot valpable , fo tothe 
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facilitate and expedite the Maitery 
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hopes to find this inconragement 


ftudy for other eminent uſes, and 
commence - men & Schollers at 4 
[nach caficr rate and in an earlier 
age then now commonly prattic'dy 
[7 ſhould prevent the Author If 1 
| Ubould entertaine you with any far- 
"her commendation of it them that 
» the hath taken for bus model the moſ 
reditable and plauſible Language 
the world. If at any time you 
wwvert your ſelfe with reading Noe 
pels; you will here nueet with notions 
zat are both Philoſophicall - aud 
Airy, and in order to the maine 


ſugne for the moſt part purely 


after 


wey may poſſibly app a »lh altd p || 
er n Re. wil if #6 be but iw If 


that we (hill be able 30 reſerve lf 


ſome number of years 'from our u= :\|| 
[nally tedious application to its 


Gentifick and demonſtrative x and 
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| after £ all you ſhall think * ad 
have not miſpent your time by "obfery 
wing ſomething that us either uſefall 


or pleaſurable 1 ſhall have my ,acfligm 
and the thor the ered, Fi 


Farewell. - 


mA oy £L ror oO Hom eseo onimm no 
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| one of thole vain-and uſeleſs curiofi; q 


vent acettain and eafie way'to becom 
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S the Knowledgeofforreign Lan| | 
guages ought not to be reputeſ| 


ties that ſerve only to amuſe the mind} 
bur is certainly conducive to a thou | 
ſand difterent ends 3 ſo we ought nol 
to think, it ſtrange if our 2ge, whicl 
gives ſuch #quall and. ſecure judg 
ment of the value of things ſhew mori 
of paſſion then ever for it, notwith 
ſtanding all the difficulties that. ax 
pretended . I am of an opinion ,ithaiff 
one cannot do the world-.a more: act 
ceptable piece of ſervice, then ro 1ajf 


univerſally acquainted with the Lanif 
guages, and to quit a ſubjet hol 
thoſe intrigues, in which the 'mox | 
knowing have ac preſent inyolv'd it 
either from a pure impotence to dif 
iogage ic, or poſſibly . from a fon 
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2 
efire of a freer breath of popular Air 


om thoſe who are ordinarily moſt 
aken with what they leaſt underſtand, 
This defigne being only a proper 
ntertainment for the moſt criticall of 
he Virtuoſes, 1 am the more incli- 
able to expoſe ro the public, the 


oject and plain I bave form'd,b*tore| ; 


Þ& intirely abandon the wholeto their 
renſure, that } may ar firſt anticipate 


all manner of reply , and take advan: |; 


tage from the hghts of the moſt ac- 
owpliſhc and intelligent perſons, if 
eir Zeale hath courage enough to 
ke them willing to ſerve the world 
n their love and communication, 


Fhe Authors defigne. 


| Moft men being prepofſeft with 
{two unjuſt prejudices againſt che na- 
/ture of the Languages , th'oge, that 
they have not all either reſemblance 


| or accord :mong them; the other, that 


ehey| 
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; | 
hey only depend upon che inconftn; | 


cie of chance!, and the whifl:ng toyiſh: 
neſs of cultome, it might be though 
no mitter of extraordinary concerns 
ment, if one pretended to (ſucceed in al 


ſtady of this nature by the ſingle 
efforts of the memory,without either 


the vivacitie of imagination , or che 
force of reaſon being intetreſſ'd, 

But being nor very well antes. 
of the agteeableneſs of this method, in 
direR oppoſi ctiontoit , I have faſtn'd 
the whole defigne ia hand upon theſe 
two propoſitions : 


Firſt, that there i 4 certain drcard | 
between the ſeverall Languages : and || 


| | 


Secondly , they are inqueZionably | 


thac therefore they are atcainable by 
compariſon, 


founded wpon reaſon , and therefore | 
tha: muſt be made uſe of in their mus, 


tuali reference. It is upon theſe two | 
foundations that pretend to eſtabliſh | 
the rrue method of gaining a maſtery | 
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f the Languages , making it appear 
to the world by a ſenſible experience, 
that the mind can as eaſily make re- 
ections upon words , as upon the 
hings they repreſent : Imagination 
nd Reaſon being the two faculties, 
hat can refle&t upon their objeRs, 
hey- both will appear 1n the preſent 
efigne in their uſes ſnitable to their 
nature , the efftz&ts of Imagination 
(ſhall be viſible 1n the ſeverall reſem- 
[blances, and the inferences that are 
thence made ; and it will be the worke 
;of Reaſon to reduce all to certain prin« 
ciples, upon which the argumentative 
{part mult relye, 
{ 
8 
| The 


T 


5. 


The firſt part of the Deſigue- 


For the eaſter exerciſe of Ima- || 


Pination , T ſhall acquaint you 
with a method that will appeare 
very naturall, by which inſteed of 
conſidering the Languages pre- 
ciſely in themſelves ( as hitherto 
hath been uſuall )they may be 
compar'd one with the other 
without much difficultie, and at 
the ſame time their accord, de- 
pendance , and mutuall relation, 
diſcover'd either from the reſem- 
blance of words, the proporti=- 
on of their ſcope or compaſle, 
and the conformity of their exe 
preſhons, Tis true that this a- 
greement , and relation is not a 
little obſcur'd by the ſeverall od. 
conſtitutions of mens minds , that 
checque at, and  fatisfie rhem- 

B 3 ſelves 
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| ſelves with the firſt, and naked 
| appearance without any farther 
 Inquiriez bur withall -1ts preſent- 
| ly, and eofily perceiv'd by thoſe 
who- are happy enough in a ge- 
nius for ſuch- kind of Learning , 
Its ſomething like the paradoxcs 


Geometry propoſeth upon the res 


| Lation, and proportion of figures, 
| where we are mul'd at the firſt 
| draught, and there appeares ſo 
{ little likelihood in them that the 
| Unexperienc't would take them 
| only for the tricks and whims of 
a melancholique brain + whereas 
an ingenuous- Artiſt , from the 
moſt naturall,, and fi fpls noti- 
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7. 
on, which butnow had fcarce any 
face of truth. | | 
Knowing no other method 
then this, that may be proper to 


make new diſcoveries inthe ſciences: If 


| endeayour'd to make what uſe 


I could of it, fo farr as my ſub-: I! 
|jeR permitted 5 And fince amidſt 


the ſeverall reſemblances of the. | 
Languages , there are ſome ſo evi-, 
dent, as neceſlarily grance upoa | 
the moſt unobſerving - eye, 

have fo order'd my reflcRions , 
that by a reference to theſe, as 
models, I might by degrees ar- 
rive at the knowledge of the qs= 
thers, which alchough. reſerv'd, 
and ſometimes more diftanc't, yet 
are neither leſs certain, nor reall : 
not unlike the ſubalternate con- 
clufions in ſpeculation, which are 
not a jot the lefle true for being 
farther remqy'd from their firlt 
prigciple. | 77-2 -  _ 
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Thus tis that a Language with 
which we are already ' acqu3inted, 
either by the afliſtznce ot Art, or 
Converſation, leads us to anin- 


| timacy with thoſe that were als' 


rogerher unknown to us before, 


2nd that their relation redrefleth 


| the treachery of the memory -in 


the cloſe and juncture of one with 
the other, | 
But that I may compaſſe this 


my defigne with lefle trouble, 


my greateſt care is to make choiſe 


' of one L:nguage as-a rule ro 


meaſure by , and a principle to 
reduce all the reſt roo : for to 


pretend to compare them imme- 


diately one with another , as ſome 
would have it, is to cheriſh con». 
fafion -among thoſe things that 

demand the -moſt of order , 
The veneration thar I have a[- 
wayes had tor antiquity,,made me 
65 think-. 


9: 


think at firſt of ingaging for the If 
Hebrew, as being ( tor ought we {lf 
know )theearlieſt, the moſt noble, ſi 
and moſt naturall Language of Ii 


the world and that from which 


all others, in a manner, derive | 


themlelves. Bur ic was not long 


before I began ro conſider, that | 


this would direaly crofle the firſt 
principles of my intended method, 
and appear a kind of  inceavour 
to texch an unknown Language, 
by 2nother, of which we. have 
the moſt imperfeR , and flender 
information of all , The kind- 


neſſe, 2nd inclination I ought ro | 


have for my own Country , bad 


almoſt perſwaded me to reſt my ſelf | 


there, and to make my native 
rongue the baſis of this univer- 
fall redution but then the reft 
of the Europzan world ( which 


I have no reaſon to ſlur or con 
n temne) 


— 


| 10 
' temne )would have as ill reſented 
{| the projet, as we did it in the 
|| Germans, who would long agoe 
{ have challenged this honour to 
| themſelves. I had in the eadng 
[| other courſe to take , but to throw 
| my(ſclte upon the Latine,in which 
| I luckily met with all the neceſ- 
| fary conditions that did eably , 
{| and plagſtbly conduce to my des 
|. figa'd attempr. 
| To fay the truth Arifoile him- 
| felfe, a man of a judgement in 
{ ſuch things xtbe moſt exact that 
| ever was totake a weaſure from, 
# demanded bur three qualifications 
vis. Univerſality, Certainty , an 
Proportion; that it ſhould be ge- 
| nerally known to. all choſe tha 
| are to make uſe of it 1n the qua- 
lity of a meaſure, that ir ſhould 
fixe, and determin'd in its 
felie, and then ghat it ſhonld be 
pro: 


It 
roportion'd to all thoſe things; 

Q which it preſcribes their bounds! 
all wbich charaRers do with ads 
yantzge combine in the Latine , 
and that vvith ſich propriety tha 
they cannot be attributed to any 
other vyichour ſome ſort of in- 
juſtice; for the greateſt part of 
the other Languages they are de. 
termind to the extent of a par» 
ticular Kingdom or Country, the 
Latine hath no ſuch diſadyantage 
upon it ; It is to ſpeak proper- 
ly the Language of Europe: Re- 
ligion , and the Sciences have more 
eplarg'd its dominions , then all 
the conqueſts of the Romans, tis 
almoſt the common Idiom of the 
North, and uniyerſally knovyne 
to perſons of bicth and educati- 
on, vvho alone are preſum'd to 
ſtand in need of the affiſtance of 
(prraigne Languages, Y 
dts : 


'd 
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| It diſownes the common ims 
| perfection of others , which by na- 
' ture being ſubjeR to change, can» 
not by conſequence , ſerve for a 
certain determinate rule in all a- 
ges and if it now ſurvive through 
the large extent of its entertain» 
ment , it hath much rhe advantage 
of others, that are in a manner 
decea('d to this that is fixt , and 
retaind by a well afſur'd cuſtome 
and if its being univerſally known 
allows all perſons to ſhare its uſes, 
ſo its being ſteddy, and unalterable, 
ſecures it from all the uneven 
changes of time, 

As to its proportion, it in a 
manner keeps 2 mean between the 
Ancieat and Modern Linguages , 
it 1$ neither alcogether (ſo pare as 
the one, nor ſo corrupt as the 0- 
ther, and fo with the ſame eaſe 
| bs applicable to both ; andin ne 
ne 


T3 
neſt is infinitely. the moſt coms 
pendious, it being farre leſs trouble 
to pale from the mean to an ex- 
rream , or from the extream to the 
| mean , then to trace it from one 

extream to another, However 
this would ſeem incommodious 
© || beyond all redreſſe, ro attempt 
? to reduce all the Languages , ei- 
- 
1 


ther«to the moſt ancient, or elſe 

to any .one of the moſt modern, 

becauſe 1n reality , the formex bave 
* | no more relation to the later,thea 
» | theſe have with others of the ſame 
2ge, Which have been as ſo many 
channels to derive Antiquity to 
vs. 

Beſides the Latin makes a friends 
ly meeting between the Eaſtern, 
and Weſtern Languages; as to the 
firſt alone it owes its birth and 
riſe, ſo the others do to it. 

It ſeems then no more difficule 
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to attain the one, by ſtreaming 


' . it upcorhe fountain, then to gain 


all che reſt by makiog a like deſ- 
tent , by way of reſemblance to 
what' we obſerve in nature when 
we diſcern, as well the eff: by 
the cauſe, as the cave by theef- 
fet. Ig one word, to make up 
all the differences that may ariſe 
about the ſupremacie of the L1n- 
guages, I conſider the Litio nn- 
der three different regards, as the 
daughter of the Languages of the 
Fefl, 2s the Mother of thoſe in the 
Weſt, and as the Siffer of the more 
Northerne . 

As it is abundantly copious, and 
rich , having been refind, and im- 
prov'd for more then 3000 yeats 
by an infinite variety ot nations, 
wich whoſe ſpoyls it is now in- 
| veſted, ſo ic may have a very great 
 muiber of reſemblances , under 
Which 


reſt. For inconcluſion, to reduce 
all to the moſt refin'd, and poe 


5 


which with little difficulcie it will 


adtnit of a retercnce to all the 


lite Language , is not what I pre- 
tend to; the Barbarous ſtile of 


the ancient Romans will, do me ||| 
25 much fervice, as the quaint= | 


neſle, and elegance of Cicero the 
Latin of the ceclining Empire , 
fince the irruptions of the Nor» 
thern Nations, may be admitted 
into this deGene tO as good pure | 
poſe, as the language of Auguſtus \ | 
his time z, any ſenſe is the ſame 
of that of the Sciexces, which 


| makes one almoſt alrogerher di- 


ftiat from what is common and 
vulgar ; the proper nzmes of Phi- 
loſophy , nacurall Hiftory , and 
Divunity, thoſe of Phyfick , and 
the Mathematicks , of Arts, Law, 
and Commetrcez the names of il 
lyuftrious 
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luftrions perſons , people and plas 
ces , of which Hiſtory forniſheth 
us with a plauſible account , will 
afford me no lefle affiſtance on 
this occaſion, then the names of 
things that are moſt common. 
After having made choice of 4 


Language in order to the defign, 


I am in the next place to deters 
mine my ſelf to a certatrn num: 
ber of them , the reunion of which 
may be juſtly thonght-a modeſt 
and reaſonable attempt for as 
there are ſome, the knowledge of 
which will be of very lictle ule; 
ſo I am obliged to preſcribe ſome 
bounds to a defigne that would 
lead meto ſomerhing indetermin'd, 
and infinite , and withall I ſuſpe& 
the inlargement both of ,mind,and 
memory to compaſle all ; eſpeci- 
ally conſidering the confequznce 


of ſome to be indifferent, neither | 


chat 


7 
that of Biſcany-, nor the lower 
Brettaigne ſhould in my opinion 


much afflict any mans braine, nor {i 


do I believe that. there are, many 
more in the world intereſ'e for 
them, then there are for the dia- 
le& of Fialand or Frizland,or the 
Barbarous jaovgling of the Nes 
groes 2nd Savages.. In tbe choiſe 
chat I was to make I could nor 
but give the preference to thoſe 
bf the greateſt credit and repute, 
took ſome Prince ( excuſe the al- 
luſion ) who having laid hs defigs 
to reunite all the Kingdomes of the 
world , began his conqueſt upon thoſe 
Nations that were moſt formidable 
and renown'd , from an apprehen- 


ſion that the reſt in. a little time 


would be leſs able to make any op- 

poſution. 
As 1. am not of an humout 
to attempt any tiring without ati 
S Incourage- 


w 
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| . being of no mean+ conſequence 


incouragement from reaſon , or 


to give my ſelfe any troable 
through a kind of caprice, purely 


ow 


to gratifie my curioſitie z Religi- {( 


0n, State, and the Sciences are the 


three grand rules from which I | 
make a judgement what Lan- þ 


guages are really the moſt im- Jno 


portant and noble z 1 have only 
therefore ſeleted ſuch as Emrope 
may uſe to the beſt advantage, 
either for the defence of the 
Church, the good of the State, 
the advancement of the Sciences, 
or the perfetion of the moſt lau- 
dable Arts, Ir is for this end that 
I have entertained in my defigne 
all the Languages that concerne 
Religion , and make a particular 
mention of ſach as furniſh us with 
originall texts , and the moſt au- 
thentick tranſlations of the Bible, 


cowards 


.® , A id 
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* Kowards the fairbfull-interpretatis 
+ knot our ſacred Records, and the 
* konfirmation of the Articles of our 
reed. Tk 
'T am in the next place obliged: 
| td find a: place for ſuch as concern 
- [bd relate to State affuires , the 
oſt renowned Empires ,' King. 
jomes,and warlike Nations, which 
my afford a ſuitable entertainment 
fot all ſorts of people , ami withall 
| Jrery much coaduce tothe ſuccesful: 
management of forraigne bufineſfle,; 
the moſt importanc--negotiations, : 
Embaſſies, the tranſaRions of 
war or peace, as well as the moſt: 
opefull defignes of travellers. 
Bit above all I fiad myſelfe con-: 
zrn'd' for thoſe that give us the: 
noſt refin'd and polite diſcoveries: 
fot wit and Sciences and have beea 
heriſhe and nurſt -up to our h2gds: 
dy che moſt knowing and ingenia 
| C3 ous 
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ous :of all: Nations « | 

I can hardly believe I ſhall meet 
with any inclinable to quarrell me 
for the number of 24, that TI have 
thought on for my defigne, ſince [ 
preſume it no ezfte matter. for the 
moſt nicely curious to find a; juſt 
cccaſion; and although there are 
none of them that are not un 
ſtionably deriv'd from the ſame 
original}, 1t. being no great diffi- 
culry to convince any well ferrled 
head,thar in the propriety of ſpeech 


there is but one mother Language: 


Yet to ayoid confuſion I diſtribute 
them all into 7. different orders,as 
they ſeem to carry an immediate 


reference to the Languages, which | 


are the commonly (uppol'd origi 


nals : ſuch are in the opinion of the | 


Learned the Roman, and the Greec, 


the Teatonic and Sclawonic, the! 


Hebrew, Seqthian,and the Per fien. 


Thel 
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The Roman 7dioms-are the 7#4- 
lian, Spaniſhand the French,which 
caonot now be unknowne to a 
bur ſuch as are ſhamefally- igna- 
rant 3 1 may adde likewiſe the 
Portugueſe, which although not ve- 
ry difterent from the Ca#/tan,yert 
isnot wanting in its owne particu. 
lr beauties , and hath receiv'd no 
mean acceſſion of uſe and honour 
from- the conqueſts of its Kings in 
the moſt remote parts of the 
world. [7 

To the Greec I ſhall reduce its 3, 
principall relarions , viz the Lite» 
rall Greec, ſuch as wermeert with 
in our old Clafhc Authors, the 
yulgar,as it is commonly uſed fince 
the declining age of :the Empire 
a Conſtantinople, and the Cop» 
tique or Agyptiaa,which is bur a 
remainder of the tamous govera- 
ment of the Pcolomies in Agypr: 

C3 tor 


the Flemmiſh ex-low Darch, the 
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for although in its idiome. there 
'be ſamething yer remaining of a 
'\originall ſtamp , either in that. its 
words ſeem to touch ppon the 
-4untient Language of the Ph 
raohs;, or- that its infletion no 
-way reſembles the Greec, yet the 
Empire of Alexancer and his. (ug: 
.ce\lors indac'd ſuch a contuſion, 
-that the! Greec hath almoſt {gat 
5pbe betrer,] and -involy'd all the 
2lefler remains of Antiquity« - 

Under the Teutonic 7 compre 
.hend the Almiain or high German, 


cEngliſh'and the! Daniſh; which 1; 
:ro this day &ncertain/d.inche-mok 


© Northerne regions; zand:may give 


vs ſome! intimations of! a- clearg! 
-Iigbt "thervany befides,. as: tfaving 
"yer carefully ſecured ſome foo” 
- ſteps of aherancient Language. | 
The ACavenis is tn ae 
"Hi wit 
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with 3. more conſiderable dialefts 
the true Sclavonic , the Poliſh, 
and Muſcovitiſh, to which the. 
yalour of the Nations that ſpeak 
them have brought more repu- 
tation then any other jngenious 
performances, 

The Hebrew hath no leſs then 
ſeven in its retinue, the pure He= 
brew , ſuch as we meet with in 


| our Bible, the Langaage of the 


Rabbins and Talmudiſts,the Chal- 
dee, the Syriaque, the Athiopick 
or Abyſha, the Samaritan, and 
the Arabique, which ia our age 
hath ſo inlarg'd its dominion, that 
its either ſpoke or underſtood in - 
the three parts of the Old World | 
Alia, Africa and Europe , and | 
hath alone produc'c ſuch a prodi- {I 
gious number of books, that one 
would (carce believe how a Nation 


ſo famous for its exploits in warr 


ſhould 
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ſhould have ſo much leaſure td 
attend to the improvement of lear- | 
ning. 
© The: Scyrhian hath | rwo very 
Hluſtrious GialeRs in its traine, 
the Tarkiſh 2nd leſſer Tartarian, 
both which may ſerve in ſome 
meaſure to acquaint us what Lan- 

gnages are uſed in the North of 
Aſia. 

The laft is the Perfan, whchis 
not only univerſally priz'd 10 the 
Empireofthe Sophy , but a com- 
mon. entertainment in the Court 
of the grand Seigneur, as well as 
in that of the Mogull, where i it Is 
bugely valued and eſteem's, 

As this reference of the Lan- 
guzges to one another would be 
rolitle purpoſe, tif the leſs qualifi'd 
| and accompliſhe were not capable 
| . of judging of ir, ſince tis for them 
principally ] am moſt PIE 


L 
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[ believ'd therefore. it would be 


neceſſary intirely to retrench all |(| 


that ſtrange variety of charaRers, 
whoſe od and fanraſt icall figures do 
ſtrangely diverc the imaginations 
of thoſe, who are not well qualif'd 
to conceive them. Neither do I 
intend to humour my ſelfe in that 
vaine kind of oſtentarion that ſome || 
afte, to make this kind of writing 


one of that moſt myſterious parts if 


of their learning , but have tound 
pur a method of expreſſing the 
ſounds of all the diſtinguiſhing 
charaQters of each Language onely 
by the Roman, and thar in a man. 
ner as eaſie and diſingag'd as it is 
accurate and new, inſomach thar |} 
the reſemblances of words, which |} 
altogether ciſappear'd under thoſe 
uncouth figures (which like a veile 
intercepted them from the leſs cla- 
rify'd eye) preſently face the 
OT lghc 
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© light, there being nothing lefe eg 
|} incerpoſe between them, and a clo- 
{| ſer conſideration , which notwith- 
| Randing ſhall nor acquir me from 
/ my deligne of diſcovering an ex- 
| pecient to decypher with. eaſe all 


thoſe ſeverall kinds of writing , 


{ and of fixiog them upon the ima+ 
| -gination in (uch a manner as with- 
} our difficulry cag admit of no con- 
7 Fuſion. 


After having remov'd this firſt 


|| -obtruRion , Which hath ſo long 
imbroild and retarded the know- 


ledge of the Languages , that I 


.may with leſs trouble reduce them 
to their firſt principle, I ſhall run 


near the ſame courſe, that hath 


: been ſucceſſively taken in their 


removall, ſo farr as any hiſtory can 


' .informe us , upon which I prin- 
| .Cipally lay the ſtreſte and bafis of 
|| : my defigne by producing ſuch ar- 
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s from it, the force Ell 
which cannot plauſiblyhe eluded. i 
For I do not believe that any offfl 
the more - curious will find taulc | 
with me for faſtniog the origines fil 
and alliance of the Language upor I 
the ſame botrome with the beginr!f 
ing and firſt ſociety of nanknd\ 
who are obſerved never to ſhi | 
their Country , without having| 
their Language to bear their Arms| 
and Cuſtomes company . As bil! 
never thought fir co diſpute ic} 
with the Learned, why rhey did nog|{if 
make ule. of the affipgiry of thelif 
Languages, which ſometimes are|} 
of clearer notice to thera to diſco-|f 
ver the. the firſt riſe of a people|} 
more remote, and with which they} 
are lefle acquainted; Sol hope I |} 
may be permitted to- make whas|} 
advantage I can of the firſt come || 


clearer 
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lf 
[1 clearerlight to the beginnings and 

|| connexion of the ſeverall Tongues, 
{#'there being fomething near the 
fame, ora like proportion between 


! both: as for inſtance, To make 


good the opinion of Dionyfius 
| Halicarnafſeus,and Quintilian, who 


1 both pretend that the Latinrangue 
is no more then a Diale& of the 


'Antient Greek , is but in plain 
and eafie words to give an account 
7 of all rhe lictle ſetclements , and 
[Plantations in Italy , which for 
ll | -$apramoer Mc of time was only 
Ii | F inhabited by colonies from Greece, 


| | | Upon what other terms1 hardly 


/ underſtand this new projeR ſhould 


| [| be ſurprizing to any , it being not 


|| | 


| "the meer effect of imagination, or 


an humorous Idea, neither will it 
much ingage any ſort of people, 
| but only ſach as can eafily diſlodge 
| their prejudices when-cheir owne 


| | lights 


ll | 
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lights ſhall affiſt in their convict: I 
on, and that from ſuch aſſurances; 
25 ſhall be moſt free from ſuſpiciong! 


being taithtull dedu@ions from the 


hiſtories of the Colonies . Bur as|fſiſ} 
it is impoſſible that the Languages|i 


ſbould not be liable ro ſeverall al-| 
terations and mixtures from the/ilf 


difterent aſſociations of people inj{ilf 
ſeverall removes , ſo neither js ar) 


to be believ'd chat this was done'f 


all on a ſudden 3 there ſeems to be!| 


2 reſemblance between the words! 


that make up the Language and/$ 
Travellers, who do not-put offif 
their accuſtora'd uſages and mane} 
ners fo ſoon as they arrive at a | 
new Country , neither are they} 
y 

degrees become maſters of the Air 
humors, and qualities of rhe tl 


naturaliz'd, but with time and Þ 


fons with whom they converſe. || 


Since then this corruption 1 


bat || 


| 


if; 
"0x 7? ®. —— 
'3 0 
[k | Zo 
'» 
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[1 [bur of a graduall and" intenfible 
1 {prowth, there is a neceſſicie , tor 
[its more certain diſcovery , of an 


:orderly refletion upon the very | 
|'firſt beginnings of the. differences , ' 


[|bcing in the interim very ſollici- 
/tous to prevent a falſe retreat 
{|/that might eicher ingage me roo 
|\farr, or elſe in ſome unluckie cit- 


| { cumſtances, from which tt would 
{.\ be no little difficulty to retire z 


{And this ſeems ro-be the only 
| /way that I could find out ro ſcat- 


'F/ter a certain Air and appearance 
||'of truth upon all that regard the 
|'preſenc ſubjet', which bath no 
\{ Farther 2 probability then what is 
| Biven it from ſuch a caretull man- 
| nagement, that ſhall ſuffer no paſs 
fl om one extreame to the other 
\withoue touching vpon that mean 
{| which is as it were the time of 
|| communication berwecn-both, for 


| 
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it is from this chain of words. and |} 
ſequel of alterations that all the | 
ſuitablenefle , and likelyhood of fil 
I this preſent method principally de- Fl 


pends, 


Although in reality there is no | 
reaſon ro doubt bur that the Til 
French is a corruption of the La- | 


tine, I could not, however very 
eafily perſwade my {elte that the 
word dechoir (ſhould derive its ſelfe 


from eadere of the Latines,if I did | lj 


not perceive all its ſeverall and 


diſtin conveiances through the 4 


Alembic.. They that firſt corrup- 


ted the Language of the Romar y it 
inſtead of cadere made uſe of cader, | 


3 the [taltans do to this day, who 
commonly cut off the final vowels 
where they obſeve them to follow 
Liquids. They that came after 
proceeded yer farther in their re- 
trenchment, and from cadey form'd 
Caef 


| oh 
| Ger, as the Spaniards now uſe it; 
! by taking away the letter d accor- 


5] ding to their ordinary cuſtome; | - 
[|| when it is ſeared inthe middle of Þ - 
4/;| words. There are another ſort of 
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people yet more ſturdy and blunt 
in their formes of ſpeech, who || / 
wobld ſay Car or Ker by a con-Þ 
tration of the two Vowels into 
one, 2s is obſervable among the 
Peaſants of France, and thoſe of 
Picardy , who retain very much of 
Antiquity , which ſeems to be a- 
greeable with the mannerof ſpeech 
among the Ancient French, who, 
delighted to ſhorren and contra 
their words as much as poſſible, 
| that they might make up a Lans 
guape altogether as free as theit 
bumour ; ſome of the moſt remote 
of theſe would inſtead of Key pro- 
ounce Cher by a change of that 
rm and {urly letter into one more 
ealie 
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exſy. and ſoft as we yet. figd if 
Cuſtomary in the. , remains of 


; | ſome ofthe Ancient. Romins, and | 
of | then after all by the” turn "ofa i 
F| Vowel into a Dipthong, from 
ie | Cher is form'd Choty , which now 
o | begins to be out. of dire altho its 
Conipolit . dechoir be ill of | 
pladfi ble and commendable uſe. Þ 
Thus 'tis that Cadere, Cader , 
of | Care, Car , Ker, Cher., Choir , if 
f | 20d _Dec vir make up. btit one in- | 
. | tire chaig and conhexioii, yer all } 
q | to very little purpoſe if any orie 
g | of the degrees by. chanice ſhould 
5 | have been wantir 
. | For this. reaſon alths f conlt- | 
» | der every Language in,its great-. | 
it | Eſt petfeion \ Yet ,for Clearing * 
«| its originall in rendrihg this ſe- 
3; | quel of words more open and 
at 7 I have been oblidg'dro 
© Numerous refletions uponi 
tel - D the 


. 
. LE. 
P A _ 


; the older forms of ſpeech & 
| , well 3s £02 hograpbie ; ) whit 


bj ;pore and moſt debaiicht, if wel 
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Aa better overy may be made 
"of all "the varieties that occute} 
"in pronunciation, as. alſo of the (e- 
 verall meglies and Gibriſh of the 
. Provinces of Each Empite that] 
ſpeak. the ſame Language, but 
mo of them in a fingular faſti 


© $6 thit fe. s moſt. certain that] 
"big Language which is moſt quaint] 
and polite is very often the leſlej 


"take In "#quall Juds ifent! from} 
_its original. which is the moſt ut- 
_Jueſtionable tulet "Upba which] 
,3ccougr the dlatefts" vt © Province, 
"Gaſcogne,. Libguedoc, and that 
. which js known by the name of 
the Antieht Gabls is infigitely 
TJefſe alter'd and diſtanc't frotn its 
. original, then the Languages 2. 
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the Court and Nobility ; who {|| 
take 2 pleaſure in -r2ceding from |} 
the Latin's Thoſe of Lombardy I 


znd Naples are for the moſt part 


leſſe corrupt than theſe'of Siena Jl 
#nd Florence z Altho the Spani= IJ 
ards have 2 ſaying amotg them, If 
that the © Caralonian aad that of Ii 
Arragofi is commonly more pure If 


then the Caſtilian that is more 


Pompous. And tot to ſpare the | 


French- more then the Spaniard, 
if they have reaton to boaſt their 
Language to be the moſt refn'd 
and Polite of the world, yet their 
Neighbours might juſtly returne 
'bpon them, that of all the Dia» 
lets of the Latin, there is none 
more degenerate than theirs, foras- 
much as its quaintneſs atiſerh front 
1ts (weetnefle, ſorhat it is not attat- 


nable without a ſtrange deſcent 
Thus /r ay 
(#) 


from its principle. 
| Z 
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of thel:alians,7e Cabs,of theSpani- 
ards, le Cap, of the old French 
and le Kef of Picardy are all vari» 
ouſly alterd fron Caput of the La- 
tins but none ſo much as le Chef 
of the French,which notwithſtand- 
ing claims the ſameOriginall; 

But this is not all; as the re- 
ſembl:nce and connexion of the 
i! Languages is not alwaies the ſame 
'7} but depends more or lefſe upoa the 
{| communication of the Nations 
that ſpeak them, So it's not ne- 
ceflary that this mwerhod ſhould 
be invariable, it muſt admitrt of 
alteration with its ſubjeQs, and 
accomodate it ſelte to the divers 
fity of Tongues, 

There is much more of Art re- 
quir'd to redace thoſe which only 
carry a reſemblance in their words, 
and abundantly lefle for thoſe 
Which wichall admitt of an ana- 
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logie -in inflexion, And Since 


diftint' manners they are not all 
(if F miy be permitted ro fay 
&| ſo ) neither of Kin, nor alliance 
in the ſame degree, their relati- 
00 is ſometimes nearer , Some- 
times at a greater diſtance, for we 
may by way of analogie diſcours 
at che ſame rate of the geneala- | 
gie of words as we do of the de- © || 
grees of conſanguinity; for it the Þ 
idone fort be rang'd under the 
of [ame Line either dire or Colla= | 
I [terall, the others admitr of alittle | 
i* }defleion and do, not exactly core- | 
[ſpond; ſomeare gllied in the firſt, 
E- [ſome ia the 24 degree, ſome in 
ly advancing from the branches to. 
5, |the ſtack, others in a deſcent from 
ſe [that to the branches, in a word 
& \this accord is neither always im* 
ie] D 3 mediate 


the ſame words which allow: of [lj 
this accord may have it in ſeverall 


gs 
mediate not at all direaly oppoſite! 
_ 126d befigdes that as there are, 
ſome. allied -two or three. ways 
2nd- that fince the firſt diviſion 
have contracted new and cloſer re- 
lations, ſal confeſle there are 0- 
thers chat content themſelves with 
their Originz!! reference, and thaz 
have ſcarce any other agreement 
among them than what. dependy 
upon the common tie and anjon 
that ghey have with their firſt 
principle, which in reallity is no 
more then this famous Mother 
Tovgue of which ſome [make 
a . myſtery withour well un- 
derftandiog what they (ay :; For 
altho it hach ſubliſted in irs ſelfe 
before the firſt confuſion, yet we 
muſt not think of diſcourfing of it 
at the ſame race,nor pur our minds 
ypon the harafſe of receiving it. 
[Tis no more now z5 ſome fo8d: 
y 
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ly imagaine a particularand diſtin . |} 
Language from others, ſq that - {jj} 
there 1s. but one way-to.regaia it 
2nd reeſtabliſh ic ar leaſt ſo far as. is. 
neceſſary for a compleat execution | 
of my defigne, and thac- is to, 
make a judicious choice of all har. 
is primitive. and moſt” fample a>: 
mong the . Remains of the anti. 
ent PBntge either by. coaſtde- 
ring the firſt combinations of 
ſounds or by a regard to the ear- 
neſt ideas of the mind, that were, 
apply'd totheſe ſounds; to the end 
that we may referr thither. by a 
ſequel, all che efſentiall and tun 
damentall words of each Language 
as to their fountaines which admit- 
ing of diviſions, runnes gow in leſ- 
ſer ſtreams which aſlume che names 
of Originalls; becauſe they bave 
their riſe from that grand Source 
where the. firſt inbabicagts. of the 

po OS —_—_— 
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i world ingroſt all, So thatitm 
| be truly * faid of this Moth 
1} Tongue 'thit it is in_no' ſenſe a 
part as being really every where 
either in ſums of its diviſions; or in 
irs efte&s and depencances ſome- 
thing like your vertues of- the & 
lements and the originall ſeeds of 
chings, that'Sobſiſt not of them- 
ſelves but - in the migtures ' that 
compoſe'theni. © 
" I ſhall poſſibly be wonderd ar, 
that being able ro accompliſh all 
by this ſingle method, T' have not 
in the interim recours to it, 
when 'all other ways *prove -un- 
ferviceable 3 Bur Sub all, tho this 
method -be perhaps more ingenus 
ous and of a more profound ſpe- 
culation , it is not however the 
moſt naturall and compendious, 
be-it never: ſo refind'd or acco- 
modate-ro my defigne; and 1 
TOO > EO bardly 
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a! 
hardly underſtand the reafog 
why any man ſhould afte& a croo- 
ked and uncouth road to aRive 
at his purpoſe when the ſtreighr 
Jyes before him. 

The: ſecond part of the define. 

Compariſon alone is not (in 
the opinion of ſome ) ſufficient to 
accompliſh the preſent intention , 
however accurate it bez; if it want 
the ſupports of re«ſon, it may 
rationally be. ſuſpeRed for being 
more airy then ſolid, and without 
injuſtice” the ſame charader may || 
be given to ſome of thoſe unu- {|| 


| ſuall Chances that ſometimes pros 


duce the moſt lurprizing effects 
Beſides alcho the ' vivacicy and 
force of i imagination be. eafily ad- 
mitted into the relations 'of the 
Languages, and leaves there forci- 
ble impreſſions, yer it neither war- 
rants certitude , nor diflodgerh 


confulion || 
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| £ 
|} eſtabliſherh . the mind in its cog 


nizances , and credits all.its con- 


If lone which perfe&ts the combis! 
F# nation of all their relations and 
FF agreements according to the na- 
I} rurall connexion which they bave 
4{ with che ſame principles on which 
FF they depend in Common. 
#7 That which ſeems to be of 
if greateſt moment 15 thc the prin« 
3 ciples be plauſible and rationall 
#4 and ſuch. as man may- Jay a ſtreſs 
F# on without - ſuſpicion or fear , 
#3 42nd this is that which in a fig- 
F'} gular manner. the principles of 
\## ghis Art challenge cothemſelves, 
{| being ia my. opinion infioicely 
| more (cnfible then thoſe which 
[||| Philoſophy propoſeth under the 
1/15 {characters of uncontroleabletruths; 
[|[}} 4 haye chercfore taken ther all 
Il irom 


fuſion z-'tis reaſon. alone- that. 


If ceptions with order, tis that a-. 
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t. [from the very natures of: che fub- 
jet of which I am treating vis: 
* tom the defleRtions and differenc 
=; [regards under which the confidera- 
' {tion of words may he manag'd; wh 
| | maylaſt ofall ſerve for anaflurance, 
that chance hath not all chat Em- 
pire and authority , that is given 
Fit over the Languages; and that 
it would. be no great difficulty: 
* Ito make it appear , that in the 
Languages themlelyes there are 
| | ell fram'd 2nd ſolid reaſons , 
for every thing that appears  0- 
» [therwiſe, and hath been hitherro 
Y | ſappos'd to be the bareeffetof 
f Caprice. - No 

| It may be perceiy'd by the 
# | very effects them(elyes that ic will 
make up a ſcience fully. demon- 
© | trative, and back't- with ſuch 
conſequences, as may-: very well 


paſſe for compleat madels in this 
mf kind: 
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kind: And above all the ſcope ofits 


principles infinitely ſhortens: the 
way withont being at all oblig'd 


to make a deſcentro a thouſand' 


rxdions and weariſome differen- 
ces; which appear much better , 
and in a-more elegant manner in 
their principles then in themſelves, 
which is an incouragement for 
| me to hope that a Linguage for 
the acqueſt- of which we have for- 


1 merly by a cloſe application num- 


| bred ſeverall years, will by this 
means be made the divertiſemeng 
of ſome hours, or az moſt but 


UNE fore few days. 


| Words being in the opinion 
| of all men but fignificant ſounds, 


{1} they may be takeneither as they 


| gre Natural ſounds, or arbitrary 


I! fenms, 1 wouldfſay, either as they 
[|| are the proper efte& of the moti-. 
[1 on of ous organs , or a5 the live-. 


ly 
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45 
ly repreſentation of the thoughts 
of our minds. And fince they 
make their paſſes from one Lan- 
guage to another they cannot well 
admit of any alteration in this their 
tranſic buc in three reſpeRs z for 
whatſoever change be ſuppos'd it 
will neceſſarily tall our, eicher in 
the ſownds themſelves that compoſe 
the words, or in their fignificati- 
o»s , Or in their different modifica= 
$02.5 , and its from theſe three di- 
ſtint regards that the generall 
principles have their riſe, upon 
which I have faſta'd this new Sy- 
ſtime of the Philoſoptie of the 
Languages, 

That 1 may make my proce- 
dure more juſtificable and artifici- 


all, | examine with all exaGneſſe 
the different organs of the voice, 
the various motions of the mt 
(cles belongiog to theſe organs , 
and 


[| 

{7 

[1 
| 
" 
' 
| 
'F 
ll 1 
| 
1 
' 
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2nd the. idmirable cohcehe and 
accord of thoſe motions; and theſ6 
I make uſe of ro demonſtratively | 
explaine the preciſe number ofall 
the fimple ſounds', that enter 1n- 
to the compoſition of the Languzs 
pes,to.difcover the nature and pro- 
per protunaation of theſe founds,; 
and by conſequence to diſcloſe 
their nearnefſe and affrnity ; rhe 
reſemblatices of ſome, and rhe dif 
proportion of othets ,'their ac- 
cord and oppoſition , theit Sym-+ 
pathy - and Antipathy, ih a word, 
all cheir combinations and mit- 
tares, their divifons 'and' diſtin- 
Rions, their orders and ſeverall de» 
rees. From whence I conclude that 
all the aſtoniſhing and ſurprizing 
depravations and Corruprtions chat 
are met withall in the words that 
vne Language borrows from a- 
gother, in changing or in tran( 


poſing , 
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their bafis in naturez whi 


| never attempts any thing but to 


the purpoſe, and with a ſollid- 
tous care, when to us it appears 
to have ated with an open and 


* | obſervable negled. 


We may Stady 'Nattire upon 


| the Latine ic ſelfe which may ſerve I 
as well for a model' as ic doth 


for a principle ; It will inthe firſt 
place acquaint us that the Vow- 
els are almoſt acconnted for no- 
thing , for altho there are fome 


1 of them that admitrt of eafie chan- 


ges 'amohng themſelves war 5h 
as they are more openor reſerv'a, 
we kttow neverthelefle tharthere 
are none of them bur whiat may 


be abſolately ſhifted into'rhe place 


of another of what kind ſoever, ei- 
ther immediately, or 'by ſacceſſi- 
on and degrees, ' For a finall con- 

| firmation 


poſing, ia adding or tetrenching; ||| 
e Wl 


(3 
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firmation of this we have no more; 
ro doe but to make ati ealte[;, 
compariſon ,of the different deti ſ, 
vative of the ſame ward, there-|, 
ference. of theſe three Cepaz 2ns | 
cipio and occupo , to the Verb. 
Capio may ſerve for an inſtance, Þ | 
if we ſhall but grant the truth of J., 
this principle which the orients[, 

| 

{ 

| 


liſts have always ſappos'd ; whoſ.; 
form .the greateſt part of theitſ, 
words from the ſole change «<&}. 
their Vowels, | . 
The ſame is not altogether al.]. 
lowable in relatioa to the Conf. 
ſonants, where we muſt not ad-|; 
mite indifferently all ſorts of chan+| } 
ges; the ſole affinity of the Or-|' 
g2ns is that which muſt regulate|,1 
almoſt all their varieties: the La-|:1 
biall letters eafily ſupplant one]: { 
another but the Dentall or Lin4.1 
guall with more difficulty ſucceed. 
them.” 


fo 
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ad 


tought. co make 


ne 
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e|:order;3; For as theſe conſonants, 
'M. .B, PV. F.- make-\neer the 


. lame . ſoand:, which is modifigd 


y. the:diyers-force ,of the Air, 

; ng the lips - after . ſeverall 
forms. $9: N pgas” D.T.Z:S. 
an order by therg- 

ſelves; having a . particular relg» 


h tion o the; point- of, the \tongue; 
which .ooly by. couching .apon.the 


teeth-ip; various manners! fr atze 


their , pronunciarion,, .,, 


But,/it.is:not 2. fogle and _ea- 


þ ie reflexion,. that can abſalutely 


determine; whethex two: letter 
have reſemblance and. proportiog, 
'becauſe: there are ſome of. them 
that. byjng. made up; of the move» 
-mentsof ſeverall organs, maybe dif- 
(yer y alcer'd according, to theit 
various raſemblances , ſa.theler- 
«ter fHe:£arrys not only. the 0+ 
E ſemblance 


|them-25/beiog nor 'of - the ſame. 
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ſemblance of a gutturall as it 4 
prononde'd by the affiſtance of 
the muſcles of the throar, bur alſo [ns 
a5 an Aſpiration beſides the re-}{ye 
-£4rd it-hath to rhe whiſpers of Jin 
the tongue , and the 6, Aſpirates Jin 
of the Lips, Teeth, and Palate, jg 
However -if 'the precipitatice or fc 
'forwardnefle of any ., hath 
- Chance brought into uſe, other, 
methods of altering ſonnds, as 
-they - have not ſo certaif a foun» 
dation in reaſon , fo neither - can 
they bereceiv'd within the Com- 
"pas of this Art, ac leaſt being 
'not 'eſtabliſhe by a regular and |y 
- conſtant -analogie. | v 
- From the ſound of ' words, 1 |; 
piſſe to their fenification, which | g 

y 

Y 

k 

| 


in the fame diaie&t may be call'd 
the ſoul of a word, 2s the ſound 


is its body z to expreſſe-it in o- |t 
ther terms, chen whar ſeem-to whe 


lh 'che 'dry and unpleaſant tt 
nou? of the Pedanc or Gramms 
marian; -Þ fuppoſe that words bes 
orhe expreffions vf otir thoughts, 
ind our” thoughts the repreſen- 
tions: of objets, the different 
ighifications ' that are given to 
yords:; principally depend - upon 
Y Jthe- various conceptions: , that e- 
''Nation frames of. the fame 
objects; agreeable' to what feems 
moſt: neerly to' concern-it; © + 

This mgageth me to explaine 
the' intire. ſequel ,- and .naturall 
dependagces of otit Ideas, and 
the -magner of their forming, of 
which the world hah yer receivid 
4 very imperfect account. In or- 
der to:this , you 'may underſtand 
what thoſe objects are; of which 
we'have proper Ideas; and what 
thoſe are which we conceive by 
forreigne ung; and chat = 
1557 $24 WET = [Q, 
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-vo not hame but in” fighra 
-rerms z whence. ariſeth that - alli 
ance” and reſemblance of our 11; ' 
,asS, and why the greateſt (hare oþ 
-our words if refer'd to their fir]; i 
'originall ,- are but metaphors which c 
repreſent objets to us: 1n' ſuch . 
'terms  25-are proper -to another, |” 
with which it hachſomeagreemen,y.; v4 
-or neere relation, and withall 
are the grand: principles: of metz| 
phors z' either, of Attribution: gf 4 
Proportion ,- that do not. only, 
'make up the beauty , bur. almoſtſ;. 
the intire:body. of the Language; 
; Our Anceſtors that; gave 
| names tothings;, but by a direQing 
| prudence, purpoſing to diſtioguilh | 
the works of- Nature 'atd  Art,]| P 
'bad an-eſpeciali regard to'-theina-þ, 
tarall reſemblabce they bad with], 
any thing'-that' was moſt known|, 
x0 them, and that was ' already 'di- 


ſtinguiſht 


' 


" 


/ (ſtnguiſhe”'by its chataRter,.or to 
lay ds of 'their moſt preyaili 
properties , or 'ro'the ' principall 
tion -thar diſtioguiſhe | them 
rom other beings. They made 
e of - almoſt the 'ſame artt- 
ce, to impoſe names upon things 
" expreſſive of their proper- 
\ by conſidering them only 
* reference to their operations, 
which they were the. immediate 
intiples. As forthe operations, 
themſelves being -- not © zxqually 
a” zowne, nor #qually 'obviaus to 
= they plac't the ſame ſubar- 
tion in the terms they made 
i " of "to repreſent them, thit 
Natore * hath eſtabliſhe in. qur 
+ PPprebenſions and cogniſagces. 
- There' being therefore norbing 
tþÞ the world of- which they could 
nſ ave-fram'd a more diftiat Idea, 


ben of the av9r208 of bodies; which 
b E 3 's 


i 


l; 
&, 


4 
<> ; 
Ul 


Jn 
to 


is obvioes to'sl} the 'ſenfes ; wh 
muſt - nor wonder 'if | confideringys 
Locall .motion - as - the -fixſt- an 
prigcipall' objeR of their knt 
Jedge , they afterwards :; gave: 
names to the 'Operations of cathi 
being, but ſuch as ſeem'd co exprekit 
ſowe relation-either to.-motion i 
generall , or to its different {j 
ci2S z or to. ſame one- Of .. itsdeFi 
-peridances, . ſuch as are. ; place , i 
ure, ficuation, extention; Un 
and (eperation, in a! word to: 8 
the reſetnblatices and agreementJ/t 
that in any way. or kind relye 
upon mation. For if Moder: 
Philoſophy that Studigs Nat 
by a cloſer application then #6 
merly, pretend to- a cledr and eve 
dent explication! of Natgall; 

feds in the referring them- all tt 
the Solo: wayerent of ' matver it] 
ther true cauſes there -15 mc 

4 mort 


v 
F 
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-witore - reiſon that in order tv the 
riagtiveing - an account of all that is 
ano this day paſt among the Lan- 
wleges, we ſhould have reconrs. 
«$0 fach terms as are expreflive of: 
thinotion, fince it is not ro be doube- 
ted bot that all others: that. are 

t jnfjeducible, may. be referr'd_ hither 
pels'ro the firſt ;principle of their 
deffgnification. | 
fi Befides motion is allow'da far 
joafereater - Scope and extent among - 
the Languages then in Nature 

ui) /or 'tis- to that we referr our moſt 
elrefia'd. and ſpiricaall conceptions 
[9Jlmean ſuch as we frame, of the 0- 
reloerations of our ſouls 2nd the 
reipropenſions of our wills, Sq when 
we ſay that the mind or nader-- 
tanding applyes ir ſelf co. think. 
toſto conceive , to. diſcours, to ex+- 
Ro ne cadilingage 2 


eſle,ta diſcover a truths when [1 


E 4. we 
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 calke:of tronbles; averTions;; of 
hbrries/!and confternations of \the 
{onko expreſſe ſuchaRions as are 
nfoft-remore'from ſenſe, we make]” 
uſe of fuch/Images as arecorporeal 
in their firſt origin} although for 
the-nioft' part they have1oſt their 
proper ſignificance roiaflume ano- 
ther" thar/ is-purely [figurarive, 

*Tis by theſe Principles Ireducg 
'to- harorall reaſon vil imagina- 

ble ways 'by- which -words * alt 
their primirvive fignification to im- 
brace-2nother; either more'inlarg'd 
or referv'd,or never'fo little: diver- 
{1f4'vither-in' Proportion-or Al- 
liancey-for tis noecafie -matter. for 
words to'travell from oge Country 
to another without meeting with 
the ſame caſvalcies,that uſe co befall 
forreign Plants which, are ſeldome 
remov'd'imo a new ſoile,bur dege- 
nerare andeither loſe” ſome of their 
WF 2 Native 
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_—_— virtile , or- acquire: ſome: 


"But moſt - people wy 
-ce ates + this generall! propoſall, -| 


roexpreſle ar firſt appearance, what” | 


they - ehink with as little: trouble | 


as'1s-pollible, it thence falls our: | 
chari ro: ingroſlt 4. great deal-of || 


ſenſe 'in few. words,” they ſcarce:|| 
allow enongh preciſely: to marke.| 
our 'rhe/ fimple* ideas - of their | 


| 


\ 


minds, firted out to all their ſe-"lf 


verall reſemblances » they that are; 
moſt fimple in 'themſelves, are 
commonly ' compounds in 'heir:|| 


ſignifications, neither is there any: 


one of: the leaſt conliderable, bur | 


what is diverſify'd in each Lan-;} | 
guage by a thouſand different 6 | 


diftcations. 


From thence -peidpced all the| 
methods of inflexion., derivation, |: | 


and compoſition that give beiog,| 
ro the moſt :{ubrle - kind of: So} 
phiſty 4 | ] 


i pinſtry 5 all the: ſpectesadd forms 
af-Nouns, Verbs, and-{particles 
that make up the 2conomy of 2 
Language, together withall diver» 
ſiry of Numbers, Genders Caſes 
tenſes Modes, .and Perſons which 
have-more of: Art chan: at: firſt 
ſight.is imagin'd, for the Cuſtome 
of ' Nations hath. not only antho- 
1iz'd theſe inventions to vary the 
adence of words, but with an 
admirable facility to expreſle all 
be: defl-xions, by which an Ideaof 
the ſameobje: may be repreſented 
Srv our. conceptions according. 8s. 
it:admitts of a mixture of reſem® 
f{blances, which it may have: either 
io its ffs or Cauſes, or as 1t 
| \{]8is related to the ſeverall eſtares, 
jpeberelo ir ſabbſts, corhe diffte- 
| |{frences of time or place, and co all 

\F{rbe- circumſtances that may accom- 
[|{Pany it , cicher within or without 

| US. 
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us: As the more {eafible differences 
of the Languages principally con- || 
fiſt iqrall cheſe modifications y  (o// 
one of the greateſt ſecrets of chi | 
Arc. is to: know how. choiſly tc i 
ſelet and diſtinguiſh, both in 60 
ideas end in- the words that ex} | 
preſlethem,rhat whichis principally] 
td eſlegtiall 'from what is-pur ] 
ly acceſſory , ſubtly to iffer cd, 
the firſt ideas ines the ſecond 
the ſecond from the | third , thei 
imple from the Compound, the! q|| 
primitive and Originall fignificay 
tion: from ics dependances and reg 
ferences, its; modifications and Dp, | 
vers reſtriAioas, in one word. (-1 
I mayſa'expreſle it-)\not co cons! 
fognd- the habit with the perſon! 
For ina manner theſe modifications 
gre the” (ame! words,:that-the habiy 
is to. the body; this new- cel 
Wat 1 is given ta forreign word 
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{ſro fitr them ap alamode' to this 
[Country , for the moſt part 
ime ſo diſfigures them alt! ren- 
ders thiem” ſo obſcure, that 'they 

poſe as- well upon our eyes as 
[ears , and paſſe far originalls and: 
{Natives of the Country, although 
) reality:chey are borrow'd from 
Dur Neighboarhood ,/ and ſome- 
ime from beyond the ſeas 
- To make a ſecure judgement 
herefore-of the originall , there 
emains 'nothing but to conſider 
IKhem all, naked and intirely dif- 
| Wpoil'd of all that trompery that 

Biſguil'd them z and that this may 

Ihe done' with - more ſafety we' 
Wnuſt follow 'them ſtep by ſtepin 
| /{{Ebeir travels, and eſpie our the 
| {{ſPifferent ranges they have | raken 
| |{Bnd the habics- they have ſhifred, 
| {$0 come thus vizarded and maſ- 

wi” Theſe 


if 
4 
th 


GI | 
+; Theſe. are the ' molt. intarg'd !! 
Principles, 2nd infallible, ways by i 
which I- diſcover this. ſecret and || 
-miſterious accord of the Langua- | | 
ges which without doubt will-ap- |! 
pear ſo much the more. admi- | 
rable, as haveing been never to lf 
this hour been believ'd that they | 
had any ſuch cloſe tie or: relati- 
on : Bur, theſe principles may be] 
apply'd ſeverall ways , andthere- 
fore leaſt they ſhould continne |] 
undermin'd, I make it ap rby | 
the ſequel, what in particular muſt !!! 
be done in each Language in con- | 
formity. to its genius and proper | 
CharaRer., This is chat. which |! 
obligeth me to make an exaQ!! 
jnquirie into the nature of thoſe || 
Laoguages I pretend. ro. reduce, || 
I do not content my. ſelfe infal- 


a 


libly eo .take my draught cither | 
| ED nh 
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fa 'the' gentrall conſent of nations; 
which are as often cheared' in 
their Ideas' they have 'of the Lan- 
guage bf each! Nation as they are 
commonly 10 (its 'rfiafners , or 


18 from the- particular fentiments 6f 


the tnore- knowing or: Learned; 
who without any preoccupation of 
| mind' have ftidied theit own Na- 
| tive Language with more then 
ordinary” care. ' Butts" make all 
more certain, 'F principally 
| form wy © — frotn the 
W very hi of the Langvages 
| which =» the moſt equal tale; 
IK can takeotr meaſures from, inre« 
Is lation ro the preſent deſigne. ' * 
\* {tn order: to this, tis neceſſary 


iſ that we make reflextons upon the 
1 firſt beginnings of each Nation, 


1] end that from other memoires then 


| ſack with which we are +for- the 
| ——_ PE nr PF: moſt 
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moſt pare faroiſh'e by the Cri- 
ticks , and ſeriguſly ro examine 
the continuall comerce it hath had 


| with the moſt confiderable of its 


neighbours, the wars , feuds and 


Leagues of its Governours with | 
other Princes, the irruptions and | 

ing Nati- | 
on*, that have corrupted its Lan- | 
guage as they ingroſt its ſpoils, | 
the frequent Colonies that Con- !; 
querors have ſeat thither beſides || 
its voyages at Sea, and its traf- || 
fick, with the moſt remote plan- | 
tations , Theſe are the more im- !! 


invaſions of Con 


mediate cauſes of -this confulio 


and mixture, | 


It may perhaps withall: be n 


mean pleaſure to ſee the baſis of þ 
each Language, diſtinguiſh from | 


"1 

I" 

ji 
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the changes and ac $ of time | 
or revolutions of State, what eve- | 
; 


864 
- ry Nation hath conttibiredof it 


| - bwne t0:nrich it , what; Religion, 
| - the. Government. "and what. Sciep-| 


| » ces; have communicated t9 it, what 
 - it. rerains, of Antiquity and: wha 
| ''new acqueſts it hach made. to re- 


F: trieve its loſſes with advantage. . 


Afterall;this-is yer but the ſce- 


Jetoa , Ox:at; moſt bur the ; 20d | 


-of a Language © Its neceſſary t 

- this rode -;and indigeſted., he 
made up of fo maty different dig 
lets ſhoald .be animated; by ſome 


_ - ſecret ſpirit thar: ſhould expand it 


ſelfe through 3ll its parts and ſeve- 


I: rall members; and reduce them t0 


unity by communicating the ſame 
"air to them, and' that this SPirit 
- or:Soul ſhould be the. indiyiduall 
| Foiccs ot all:the effes, 2nd ſen- 
- fible changes.,- which make us ea- 


| bly diſtinguiſh one Lznguage from| 


another: 


| 


preſent piece , which.in my opi- 


65 =. 
another :- The Temper, .Humous, 
and Nature of a people, - che di(- 
poſitions of their minds , their 
genius and patticalar guſts, their || 
more -penerall and: forcible . incli- || 
nations , their . ordinary paſſions, 
and. fuch fingular gualities., . by | 
which 'one Nation 1s.. remarq'd | 
and diftioguiſhr from another, are | 
the moſt evident ſigns to: diſco- _| 
yer the. true genius of a Language, | 
becauſe, they- are in. reajity, the 
immediate cauſes, and the very 0- 
riginalls. after which 1 haye copi- 
edall my draughts to compleat the 


nion .is not. wanting, in ſomething | 
that is very Narturall ,- Beſides |; 
this;,-the.. very manners and cu- 
ſtomes, of , Nations , their Laws 
and policy , and their, publick 


tranſaQions, both of . peace- and || 


65 
' known; that there is no need of 
any tarther ſearch, how tojbe bale 
to jadge by proportion of the 
enius, and characters of the 
Aiguages ſo ſecurely; as by that 


of the people that ſpeak rhem. 


But as the care of a Natioqi 
to improve and adyance the Arts 
znd ſciences and other kinds of 
good Learning, is that which con- 
tributes moſt co 'the perfeRion 
of irs Language, So tis upon the 
marftzr in ich its receiv'd ; 
and the characters of its Authors, 
that I cheifly depend to deter- 


mine, whether it be modeſt ar| 
imperious, whether it relliſh more] 


of x foftneſſe ; ſweerneſfe , and 
delicacy , than of a certain Nobk 
brifque and generous air , whether 
it incline more to the | implicity 
of Nature , of the fubtile refir 

ments of Arr wherher it be pe 
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| 
| 
; 
| 


lite to affecation., or betray 1 
; | certain negligence which hach its 
graces. toQ, as. Well as its mei= 
fares of Art, and laſt pf allwhe= 
ther it be nor a liccle crampe 
in attempting to be. too exact, or 
oj | Elle better ay gg it ſelte by 
is | its freedome from 2ll reſtraint. __ 
of | Having diſcoyerd the genius 
n- | 3nd proper charaQer of each Lan- 

1 | g9age , 1 have fram'd the moſf 
perfect Idea that is poſſible, by 
way of agalogie with the principles 
of the Platoviſts , with whoſe mg- 
thad I was always as much taken 
I am diſlatisty'd with their do- 


TT EE TU AI" 
This Idea. being nnmaſqued 
ſerves me in the ſequetl for age- 
gerall rule, to eNabliſh rhe_ true 
ad proper reaſons of all thac paſſe 
tor {ingular and remarqueable in 

exh Language , fover in ng | 
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68 
to the choice, the mixture, and"y. 
nicn of ſounds, the force and 
ſienifications of words , or 'the 
Air and manner of expreflſon; 
For tis moſt cettain that all theſe 
things are alter'd according to the 
venius of a people: So the Spa- 
pizrds would diſtiongniſh themſelves 
from otherNations by their haughs 
tineſle, and affeRted gravity, and 
their words are eaſi 1ly underſtood 
by a certain pompous Air , that 
ſeems ro border upon grandeur 


and Majeſty: On the Contrary | 


the Icalians are the Nation of the 
world that ſeems-to be moſt fond 


of its pleaſure ,. and irs naturall; | 


that this ſofcnelſe- ſhould be com. 


municated to their Language, and | 


that all their words ſhould breith 
nothing, but wharis ſweet, polite; 


and the moſt exat harmony ; | 


their compoſitions admitt - of no 
ſounds 


_—— 
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ſounds:;bue ſuch, as can flatter the 
Ear ,, they | ſuffer not - the con», 
cours; of conſonants, whoſe rude. 
eſſe may -never ſo little offend 
the Organ ,, bur they are extreame 
yin 'Love with Vowels, and, 
often. allow their ſequences -to 
make their pronunciation more 
ſweet and delicate. For their 
gnification, that they might mixe 
a0 accord -with their energie, they 
have hardly. any but-- what are 
more . or: lefle' figurative, from a 
perſfuation , that a Mecaphor res 
preſents objets to the. mind in 
that- moſt curious, and diverting 
manner , and withall they are care- 
full -to!; make choiſe of none, but 
ſuch as repreſenc the faireſt images: 
They-.4re no lefle . ſollicitous. to 
diverfifie ;their , words; by - agreeq- 


| 


| ble modjficatians , - their, ivflexion 


bath yery' licele uneafie in it. it 
Fj Is 
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is all of it qually facile dnd gayy 
their diminutives are exceecingly 
relliſhing, becauſe there 'is ſomes 
ching more thah ordinarily pretty 
in them , "they ate rich in deriva: 
tives , and compounds, not only 
becauſe cheir pronunciation is more 
hartrionious, bur alſo becauſe they 
expreſſe themſelves in 3 more n+ 
tural manher , In oge word they 
baniſh every thipg that may ap- 
pear ingfatefull,- and are paſho- 
nare)y'in queſt of fall that ny col 
#uce ' to ' the Sweetneſle 'of their 
angus —_—— re Tot 
”- My Tenſe is much the ſame of 
other ow gages, 'but becauſe rez 
ſoti-it ſelte may be ſuſpeRed by 
ſome', eſpecially 'if at any time 
it appear * too juſt or plauſible, 
{ was the rather concerf'd ſo to 
'ordet my inſtances , that * befides 
*theindtition, 1 intended _ 
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- [and experience ſhould ſupport 


reaſon, and reaſon ſhould con- 
firme experience , and withall the 
examples are ſo naturally chain'd. 
with their principles , and all of 


-1; [them ſo diſtributed ja their proper 


places,that without ſomuch as ma- 
king | the leaſt reflexion, I im» 
perceptibly comprize all the fun- 
damentall and efſentiall words of 
each Lauguage, being willing my 
ſelfe ro draw all my concluſions 
from the principles I have 
mention'd, and to make all neceſ- 
ſary jaductions , without leaving 
any thing of trouble or diſeaſe 
to the reader, who in (ach caſes 
is glad to be quitt from paines 
and inconvenience, I have ſome 


| hopes, that a compaſition tho 


differently made up of Hiſtory , 
reflexions and Criticiſmes fup- 
ported by principles, deductions » 


F 4 and 
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and examples may- conitribute: 
ſomething to the agreeableneſs of: 
the, defigne, and lett off a{ubjet 
that of irſelfe 1s dry and knotty: 
enough, without making it more 
unacceptable 'by that - mean and! 
ci[reputed' 'method',/ that hath ſo 
much' decry'd the Critiques, and 
ordinarily hath given a*diſguſt ro 
a ſcience before it ' hath been al- 
low'd"the leaſt conlideration, be« 
fides that didaGicque! way, is. by 
no means proper in the preſent 
caſe, for 1s there. 15 little plea- 
fre in; being raken notice of un» 
der the tharaRer of.a Scholler , 
ſo the. only remedy is to contrive 
fome way to come [to the know- 


| ledge of chings without lying uns 


der the (uſpicion of- baving; a mas 
ſter. p41 
Thus you ſeein grofle” and ge- 
nerall, the. hole defigne expreſt 
| in 
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ſn 2s. few words as the brevity ' 
ot the ſubject: would permict meg 
And However rational it may 


be in it ſeite yet 1t wants not its* 


adverſaryes 5 Some with a great 
deal of hear , plead thar if this me- 
thod acquiring theLanguages,hath 
any.: thing. in it that is Curious 


by way ot ſpeculation-, it. is how+ 


ever uleiefle enough in relation 
co its- pratice, ſince Cuſtome and 
Converſation only ( lay they ) is 
the great Maſter of Language , 
and that -we muſt -intirely relye 
upon. memory 2nd the afſiduity of 
conſtant and reſoly'd induſtry. 


--- Others confefle thar 'it hath in 


earneſt: its. advantages, but doubt 


much. of the poſſibility of- its ex» 


ecution., hardly beleeving that 


the. Languages have in. good truth, 
ſuch an accord and reſemblance as 
I ſuppoſe-they have, -or that there 
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;9. 2 poſſibility for the witt of 
man now to diſcover it. 
- By way of reply to the firſt, 
T- contefle_ that one thing I won- 
der at, is that perſons fo know- } 
ing and ingengous ſhould ſo high- 
Iy declare themſelves againſt the 
judgement in favour. of the me- 
| mory, I have avery great regard 
| xo their quilitie and worth, but 
| catinot ſubmnict my ſelfe ro their |} 
| opinion, The only way { as Ti- 
] magine) co Learn the Langua- 
| ges, and that in what number 
we pleaſe, to do it with eafe with 
WW out tzdiouſnefſe, confulion, trou- 
| ble and lofſe of time, and without 
the common {hazard., of forget- | 
= cidg chem with as much eaſe as 
WW we acquite them with ' difficulty , 
| and to be maſter of them all in 
| fuch a manger, as ſhall relliſh no- 
yy guiog that is mean or. nos become: 
ll is, 


9” 
ing 2 Rationall man', is in ong 


word, ro. attribute more to the 
judging and reflecting faculty theg 


to the memory z for if the me- 


moty depend and relye only up« 


on the reflexions of the jiidge- | 


ment, we liave no reaſon to ex 
pet much from its ſingle Cone 
du , for however plauſible ig 
may appear , it will always be- 
flow, limited, confus'd, and faith- 
leſſe; its faction is not vigorous 
enough to take us off from thoſe 
fatigues that diſtaſt our moſt like- 
ly efiterptizes, and its efforts to 
weak and Languiſhing ia a little 


| time to execute a deligne of ſa 


large a compaſſe as this z being ſo 
determin'das it is, it is impofſi» 
ble ir ſhould reduce ſo great. a 
number of Languages ſo ciſtanc'e 
in appeatahce one from another 5 
[fat any cime it ſeerm extraordinary 
- 4 » .4 : «5 be” -Þ in 
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i in 2n aGtion, its Species: aft foon! 
| diſplac't by: their multitude , ' and 
' when. they. | are rapg'd inthe beſt, 
order imaginable , they- continue; 
{ not:ſo long without being either, 
| effi by thoſethat ſupervene or. 
6i{appearing of themſelves, haveing 
| nothing that can fixe and - retaine: 
{ them, So that the Languages be- 
$ ing of fo vaſt an extent, there 
1 35 no reaſon that the memory. a» 


W lone ſhould | be confided to for 


their acqueſ}, unleſle 'we: could be 
content "to ſacrifice an infinite 
87 ſpace. of time. to the-Sole know- 
| ledge :of words, which being ſa 
| valuable:as it. ovght'to be to us; 
may be imployd with more. diſ- 


WH cretion. and. ſucceſle,. either - to- 
WW wards the cognizance of things or 


{ the management of bulineſſe. 
{ -  To..fatisfie others, I: have no- 


7 ching. more at preſent to ſay to 


them 
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them but that it the deſigne ſhall 
appear to them at firſt fight ei- 
ther fantaſticall or temerarious, the 


execution will ſoon juſtifie me, | 


and perhaps convince them that 
it is not always rationall poſitively 
topaſle ajadgement upon anything 
betore a cloſe and a narrow ſearch, 
and that we ought not haſtily to 


| ceſpaire of - any thing ; the gai- 


ning of 'which bath not been at- 
tempted all imaginable wayes.' - 
Laſt of all, as I do not beleeve 
my felfe ro be deceiv'd"ia that 
which make. up the groſſe and 
main of - the deligne, ſo. I do 
not expe that all that I ſhall 
advance in the ſequel upon this 
connexion of the Languages,ſhould 
be receiv'd by all for uncontroule- 
able eruths , of which I my ſelfe 
am ſufficiently perſwaded 3 I am 
too well acquainted with the na- 


ture 
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| ture of erath to beleeve my ſelfe 
- ſp ſuccesfull as to have alwayes 
dNcover*dthat inthe moſt imbroyld 
| and the moſt doubttull affaires of 
| theworldz yetlI contefſe that nor, 
withſtanding that great reſpe&{that 
is'dne to it, l have in ſome caſes lefle 
' regarded it when it did nor appeat 
| to comply with the capacityes of 
5 ordinary men, perſuading my felte 
| thar conjeuie well fratn'd and ads 
ofted by a plaufible- Air is more 


118 relliſhiog ro ingenious perſons, 


then ati obſcure and fainting truth, 
| of which ſortthere is a very great 


180; - cumber in the preſene. ſubject. | 


| I propoſe thento the Learned, 
| this new ſyſteme of the Langua» 
| ges, not a5 an inconteſtable Theſis 
| in all irs. parts but only as an 
| Hypotheſis , not -altogether irra- 
| rionall and. which beſides hath 


{81 eltis particular advantage , thar al- 


though 
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though it ſhould be the falſet 
thing in the world in ſpeculati- | 


oti, it may at leaſt be allowable 
in the practice » And I hope ro 


receive the fame favour that per- | 
ſons ( that were moſt obſtinate- | 


Tryrnba againſt his Hypothe 5 | 
$ 


) granted Copernicus by their 


confeſſion , thiat ler it be never ſo * 


falſe it is however the - beſt ac- 
commodated to uſe and Aſtrono- 
micall ſupputations. 
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